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In this my first message to you as President my very first 
wish is to pay tribute to the officers and workers in the American 
Nature Study Society, who for years have given of their best 
and have through their indefatigable efforts and matchless en- 
thusiasm built the organization to its present size. I particularly 
want to pay tribute to such outstanding members as Richard 
Weaver, Richard Westwood, Charles Mohr, Hazel Fink, 
Laurence Palmer, Raymond Gregg, Edwin Way Teale, William 
Vinal, Eva Gordon and Arthur Whittemore. It is to these folks 
who have given untold hours of work and thought to the de- 
velopment of the A.N.S.S. that we owe a great debt of gratitude 
and on behalf of our membership, I do want to express our 
great appreciation for the contributions they have made. 


We are fast approaching that period in our American way 
of life, where it is of absolute necessity, that every American 
have an intimate knowledge of the natural world about him, a 
knowledge of both animate and inanimate nature and the inter- 
relationship thereof, for no thinking person today can ignore 
the great and vital subject, conservation. However, without a 
public educated as to nature, her ways and her gifts, the great 
question of conservation cannot be dealt with successfully. 

The American Nature Study Society can be a great influence 
in the dissemination and inspiration of such nature education 
and recreation. The recent meeting at Cleveland indicated a 
number of possibilities in mature education, that should be 
shared by communities all over the country. The great need 
today in all communities is well trained nature leaders and well 
planned nature workshops or training courses should be made 
available by such leading organizations in outdoor education as 
our own American Nature Study Society. Perhaps some founda- 
tion might be approached to finance such a national program 
of outdoor education. Our members experienced in such things 
might offer suggestions as to such financing as well as an ap- 
proach to such foundations. 

If finances were made available, a half dozen of our leading 
nature educators might be approached to form a traveling unit 
available in certa’n sections at definite times of the year. 

Another possible contribution to outdoor education which 
the American Nature Study Association might make is the dis- 
tribution of information on ‘‘Survival’’ education, which was 
developed by Professor Laurence E. Palmer and myself during 
the last war. The need for evacuee training in living in the field 
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is even more important in the coming era than in the past and 
fundamental training in outdoor living and nature knowledge is 
a must for both non-combatants and the military. Nature minded 
folks in various areas in the country could greatly aid such edu- 
cational work in distribution of information and organizing such 
training in their communities. We would welcome inquiries 
from members of the A.N.S.S. as to their desire to distribute 
such material, if made available, and their willingness to pre- 
sent survival courses in their communities. 

I know that your elected representatives will always wel- 
come suggestions from you, the members, as to ways and means 
of making the A.N.S.S. an increasingly important organization 
in the service of nature education and recreation and we solicit 
the help and cooperation of all members in this work. 


NOW FOR 1951 


No sooner is one annual meeting of ANSS just barely 
history than planning for the next meeting begins. After NSTA, 
NABT and ANSS had heid their meetings and concluded their 
several deliberations, a meeting of the groups was convened to 
anticipate things in Philadelphia, where the 1951 sessions will 
be held. Dr. Ralph Lefler of Purdue was elected chairman of the 
Cooperative Committee, his record of coordination having been 
outstanding and re-election being the penalty of competence. 
A vice- chairman will be chosen at a meeting of the committee 
to be held in February. 

Jim Fowler of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science 
was named to head the local committee for ANSS. He will name 
his own committee from Philadelphia members. Ellsworth 
Jaeger, as president, will be responsible for the programs of 
the ANSS sessions in 1951, and Dick Westwood was assigned 
the task of getting up one of the three joint sessions of the 
three organizations. 

Even at this early date suggestions as to themes, specific 
subjects, and individuals are earnestly requested. These should 
be sent to Ellsworth Jaeger, Buffalo Museum of Science, 
Humbolt Park, Buffalo, New York. The help of members is 
very important in rounding out a worthwhile program. Chip 
in with your ideas. 
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Cle Highlights 
and Sidelights 


By Dick WrstTwoop 


Old Man Weather seems bound to do 
his worst about the time of our meetings. 
Cleveland put on snow and sub-zero 
weather, which cut into expected attend- 
ance from nearby points in Ohio 
Despite the threat of the weather, the 
local committee had not a moment's 
doubt about holding the Field Trip. Nor 
were those in attendance intimidated by 
the prospect of cold or precipitation. 
Eighty-four signed up, and Saturday 
proved a milder day . . . The local com- 
mittee for ANSS did a “wonderful job of 
anticipating everything. Ruth Hubbard, 
Grace Maddux, Joe Maddox, Harold 
Wallin and Ellis Persing are due a rousing 
round of applause from all ANSS mem- 
bers, present or absent. 

Harold Wallin functioned as a proxy 
for the Governor of Ohio and the Mayor 
of Cleveland in leading off our program 
with an illustrated talk on the outdoor 
facilities available in the Cleveland area 
for nature interpretive work. Harold's in- 
vitation to those present to visit the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
where he is Curator of Education, was 
accepted by many . . . Bob Finlay, who is 
conservation instructor at Cleveland's 
John Marshall High School, described 
the conservation field trips that have be- 
come so popular at that school. The fact 
that most of this activity is done on an 
after-school-hours basis brought com- 
ment from Dr. L. B. Sharpe that the 
school authorities are therefore still not 
recognizing the importance of conserva- 
tion instruction, and urged Bob to fight 
to make it a part of the regular school- 
day activity Paul R. Young, School 
Garden Supervisor of the Cleveland Board 
of Education, was introduced as “Mr. 
Garden” and went on to prove it with an 
illustrated demonstration of a school gar- 
den program in action. 

Leo Hadsall of Fresno State College 


found himself entangled in California’ 


red tape. Somewhere some of the nine 
forms he had to file to make the trip got 
stymied, and he wrote, sending along his 
paper, that “I cannot legally leave the 
state until the governor takes action.” 
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Dick Westwood read Leo's paper on his 
Conservation-Natural Resource Use pro- 
gram, and it is hoped that it may be pub- 
lished, necessarily somewhat abridged, in 
Biolog) Teacher. 

Following the annual meeting of 
ANSS, several members showed results 
of their photographic prowess and prowl- 


ing, including Ruth Hopson, Charles 
Mohr, Steve Collins, Ray Gregg, Do: 


Lantz and Eph Palmer . . . These were 
concluded in time for the All Societies 
Mixer, which proved that it should be- 
come an institution. After the folks got 
really warmed up to the square dancing 
and Virginia reeling, the punch bowl got 
plenty of attention .. . Dick Weaver and 
Mary Baldwin were among the outstand- 
ing performers . Those who did not 
feel adept or agile enough to take part 
got a great kick from the sidelines. 

Eva Gordon, who has been battling a 
stubborn fungus infection, was unable to 
be on hand and was greatly missed . 
Helen Ross took over for Eva and pre- 
sided at the Thursday afternon session. 
This session got under way with a bang 
when Grace Maddux presented several 
groups of her youngsters who drama- 
tized a conservation hike and put on sev- 
eral demonstrations. All the youngsters 
did a great job, and stage presence and 
imaginative talent was much in evidence. 
Gertrude McWebb followed logically 
with a fine illustrated talk on the infinite 
possibilities of exploring a pond with a 
nature study class. Much inspiration and 
suggestion was contained in Charlotte 
Hilton Green's discussion of practical 
ways of stimulating interest in nature, 
based on long experience in this field. 
Ray Gregg, struggling with a bad-acting 
larynx, tied the program together with a 
pictorial story of how a park goes to 
school. 

Friday's session featured Charles Mohr 
who proved beyond question that cave 
exploration is a valuable tool in nature 
education Jim Fowler was equally 
effective in presenting the case for study 
of amphibians and reptiles . . . Both these 
papers were illustrated with splendid 
slides . . . In fact, most of the talks dur- 
ing the three days were illustrated and 
gave a notably dramatic and active quality 
to the sessions . . . Eph Palmer was in 
fine form and left no doubt in the minds 


of the audience that the outdoors in win- 
ter is a rich source of teaching materials, 
and that many overlook a wealth of ma- 
terial that is right under their noses. . . 
The final touch was given the last pro- 


gram by a showing of her outstanding 
motion pictures of the private lives of 
wrens, cardinals robins by Mrs. 
Warner Seely. 

With Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell 
as our guest of honor, and Werner Seely 
as the toastmaster, the banquet climaxe d 
the 1950. sessions. Dr. Allen took the 
banqueters on an excursion to Alaska 
to seck out the nesting place of the bristle 
thighed curley, which was a special de- 


light to Dr. Herbert Brandt, a leading 
Cleveland bird-clubber, author of an 
Alaskan bird book and one of those 
present. 


Climaxing the sessions, the Saturday 
field trip clicked perfectly and the local 
arrangements could not have been better. 
At the Brecksville Reserve, Harold Wallin 
described the interesting geology of the 
region. Birds were prin cee quiet and 
difficult to find, except for Roger Peter 
son's sharp ear, which can detect and 
identify a bird even when it draws only 
a deep sigh. Mary Baldwin spied some 
birds, which proved to be titmice, feed- 
ing at a hornet’s nest, and other members 
of the party spotted the tracks of some 
jet-propelled rabbits. A visit to one of 
the Trailside Museums was highlighted 
by sight of a deer outside. At the Lodec 
of the Cleveland Natural Science Club, 
coffee and box lunches provided a get- 
together interval, where Ruth Hubbard 
explained the whole set-up and Roger 
Peterson replied for the visitors. The 
afternoon visit to the Chagrin Reserva- 
tion was featured by emphasis on trees, 
a dusky salamander dug up by Jim 
Fowler and the spotting of a_pileated 
woodpecker. Once more it was proved 
that winter is not a barrier to a success- 
ful field trip. 


Jaeger Our New Prexy 


Three hundred and thirty-one mail 
ballots, a record total, were cast in choos- 
ing our officers and directors for 1951. 
When the tellers completed their task, 
their report to the annual meeting at the 
Statler Hotel in Cleveland, December 27, 
showed that E!!sworth Jaeger, Curator of 
Education at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science, will take over the presidential 
chair. The vice- president for the coming 
year will be Roger Tory Peterson, who is 

variously described and collectively, 
too — as artist, naturalist, author, lecturer 
and conservationist. 

On the ballot sent to all members there 
was a question as to the separation of the 
office of secretary-treasurer into two of- 
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Calling All Educators 
Interested in the 
Outdoors 


(Those without earmuffs) 
by Cap’N BILL VINAL 
Did you read this? 
“Hamstrung by moth - eaten curricu- 
lums, most of this country’s high schools 


are teaching our children things they'll 
never need to know, preparing them for 


jobs they'll never get—and, meanwhile, 
are boring them stiff." Sat. Eve. Post, 
Dec. 31, 1949. 

Did you know, for example, that the 


schools of Meredith, New Hampshire, 
were closed during the week of April 
18-22, 1949, and teachers were required 
to attend a Conservation Workshop? 
There were 12 N.H. townships that did 
likewise. Surprised ? 

Did you realize that there are still in 
existence wizzened “closet naturalists” 
who are possessed with the idea that 
all worth while specimens must be thor- 
oughly dessicated before being fit for 
study? Their satellites, knowing no oth- 
er method, carry the same obsolete plan 
down into the graded schools. 

Have you heard about the school teach- 
ers of Newton, Massachusetts, tailoring 
their science courses to the present-day 
needs of youngsters? 

Does your truant officer press the point 
when some parents deliberately keep a 
child out of school for a trip? In some 
schools both the parents and teachers find 
a way to take an expedition. The $64 
question: Where is that school ? 

Have you actually looked into the schools 
such as in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land? Farsighted parents there are rally- 
ing to a life-adjustment education. The 
whole program from Grade I to XII 
inclusive is centering around a core of 
outdoor needs. They are teaching the 
whole child, too—not just a segment. 
Has your biology course jelled like a 
hunk of concrete? There’s no natural 
law that can budge you if you elect to 
stand pat on a ball-and-chain curriculum. 
Evolution is a slow process. So is the 
idea of an emergent curriculum. It’s 
good insurance, even for stand-patters, 
to get ready for the day. 

Would you chop off the head of a cadet 
leader who would monkey with the text- 
centered biology that you have held sa- 
cred for the last few decades? 

Yep! Old fashioned as it may sound, 
there are a few college students who are 
interested in the general natural history 
out-of-doors. They do not choose to go 
up a narrow canyon of specialization to 
become so lop~ sided that they cannot 
even talk to each other. One object of 
nature education is to make, not a brain 
trust, but a human being. 
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Conservation 
By Dick Wrstwoop 

Since its creation, two years ago, the 
Conservation Committee has functioned 
as a small group of some thirty members 
to whom releases have been sent from 
time to time. These have dealt with cur- 
rent and pressing problems, and have 
listed current source material, together 
with data as to where and how it is 
available. Future conduct of the commit- 
tee was discussed by the officers, directors 
and members at the annual meeting. It 
was voted that, in the future, the conser- 
vation material will be used in the 
NEWSLETTER, since many more members 
than just the committee should be in- 
terested in the information provided. The 
committee will continue as now consti- 
tuted and will be called upon for emer- 
gency action between issues of the 
NEWSLETTER. It is hoped that a meeting 
of the committee can be held at the Phila- 
delphia sessions. 

At this writing it is too early to fore- 
cast conservation issues that will arise 
from legislation introduced into the hop- 
per for the new congress. There will be 
a determined drive to allot more of the 
income from the two-dollar Duck Stam 
to enforcement, and to stabilize the ap- 
propriation under the Pittman-Robertson 
law. Income from the arms and ammuni- 
tion tax is greater than the amount now 
appropriated for work under the act, al- 
though that income is earmarked for such 
purposes. 

Conservationists will keep a sharp eye 
open for legislation that would permit 
the erection of dams within Dinosaur 
National Monument in Utah. Many 
groups have joined heads to fight this 
threat, and a bulletin entitled “Will You 
DAM the Scenic Wild Canyons of Our 


Michigan Botanical Club 
CLARENCE MESSNER, Pressdent 

The Michigan Botanical Club ts an 
organization which aims to preserve and 
study the native plants of our state and 
to educate the public in the appreciation 
of all of our wildlife. 

It is made up of nearly 500 members, 
some of whom are home garden flowet 


lovers, some are professional botanists 
connected with institutions of highe: 


learning, and the majority are amateur 
nature students. 

The club has at least two meetings 
year for the general membership. It 
sponsors a spring campout over a week- 
end at some group camp. It puts out 
several newsletters each year. It is de- 
veloping a film and slide library for rental 
and makes suggestions of speakers for 
meetings of persons interested in our wild 
flowers. It is at present engaged in one 
of the most significant projects in the 
preservation of our flora that has yet 
been undertaken, the Natural Areas 
Project. 

The Natural Areas Project is an activ- 
ity wherein certain areas throughout the 
state, rich in our native plant and animal 
life, are to be designated for preservation 
for all time. Areas tentatively being con 
sidered are: Porcupine Mts., Keweenaw, 
Tahquamenon, Wilderness Park, several 
small areas in Leelanau Benzie 
County including Sleeping Bear Dune, 


Ludington St. Park, Warren Woods, 
Warren Dunes, Sand Point, and areas 


around Detroit included in the South- 
eastern Michigan Recreation Project. 
National Park System” is available from 
Dick Weaver, P. O. Box 1078, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., or from any one of several 
organizations. 
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AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY 
Membership Application 


Membership group applied for: 


(see reverse) 


GROUP I ($1.50) GROUP V ($4.50) 
GROUP II ($2.00) GROUP VI ... ($5.00) 
GROUP III ($2.50) GROUP VII ($5.50) 
GROUP IV ($4.00) 

Recommended by 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
REVERSE 
MEMBERSHIP GROUPS: 

I. Membership, and Cornell Leaflet $1.50/yr. 
II. Membership, and Outdoors Illustrated $2.00/yr. 
III. Membership, Cornell Leaflet, and Outdoors Illustrated $2.50/yr. 
IV. Membership, and Nature Magazine $4.00/yr. 
V. Membership, Nature Magazine, and Cornell Leaflet $4.50/yr. 
VI. Membership, Nature Magazine, and Outdoors Illustrated $5.00/vr. 
VII. Membership, Nature Magazine, Cornell Leaflet, and Outdoors III. $5.50/yr. 


Send application and dues to: 


H. R. Gregg, 


Treasurer, 


P. O. Box 884, 


Washington 4, D. C. 
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Botanists in Sweden 
Lypia B. WALSH 


Professor of Botany 
Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 


Over 1200 botanists from more than 
50 countries participated in the Seventh 
International Botanical Congress, Stock- 
holm, July 12-20, 1950. The Congress 
had been planned for 1940 by a commit- 
tee of Swedish botanists, but was post- 
poned owing to World War II. The 
Botanical Congress was called the Seventh 
because it was the seventh to be held in 
the present century. Scientific papers were 
presented in fourteen sections which met 
concurrently. Some of the sections were 
taxonomy, forest botany, genetics, phyto- 
geography and plant physiology. The 
papers were in English, French and Ger- 
man. A field trip was arranged to the 
outer archipelago of Stockholm; also 
visits to the Natural History Museum, 
Bergius Botanic Garden and the Forest 
Research Institute. 

The first general assembly met in the 
Concert Hall, the auditorium in which 
the Nobel Prizes are distributed. After a 
welcoming speech by the President of the 
Congress, Dr. Skottsberg, professor 
emeritus of the University of Uppsala, 
the Congress was pronounced open by his 
Majesty Gustav VI who was then the 
Crown Prince. His Majesty mentioned 
Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist of the 
18th century who did extensive work on 
the naming and classification of plants. 
Modern taxonomy dates from the publi- 
cation in 1753 of Linnaeus’ Species 
Plantarum. The Eighth International 
Botanical Congress will probably be held 
in Paris in 1954. 

The late King Gustav V invited the 
members of the Seventh Congress to a 
reception at the Royal Palace of Drott- 
ningholm on the afternoon of the open- 
ing day. The Crown Prince, now King 
Gustav VI acted in his behalf at the 
reception. 

On the Sunday of the Congress there 
was an all-day trip to Uppsala and to 
near-by Hammarby to visit the town 
house and the country house of Linnaeus. 
The house in Uppsala was Linnaeus’ 
home for thirty-five years. It is in a cor- 
ner of the garden in which he carried on 
his important botanical studies. The 
flowers are arranged in the garden today 
exactly as they were when Linnaeus 
worked in it. On the right are the annual 
plants; on the left, perennials. At the far 
end of the garden are three different 
water habitats. One is flowing water, an- 
other, quiet water; the third is a bog. 
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Beyond the water gardens is Linnaeus’ 
hot house. 

Linnaeus’ house in Uppsala is now ar- 
ranged as a Linnaean museum. In the 
dining-room is the magnificent strawberry 
bowl from which Linnaeus was served 
large quantities of wild strawberries which 
he ate as a cure for gout. His favorite 
flower, Linnaea borealis is the decorative 
figure on the tea set and also on the wine 
glasses. The oil painting of Linnaeus that 
hangs in the dining-room shows Linnaeus 
dressed in Lappish costume and holding 
a spray of the flower. 

The country property in the village of 
Hammarby was purchased by Linnaeus 
in 1758 and the present main building 
erected by him in 1762. It was his sum- 
mer residence while he taught at the 
University of Uppsala and his permanent 
home upon his retirement. It is of wood, 
two stories high and painted a dark red 
with white trim. In this house are the 
personal possessions of Linnaeus and his 
family. The pendulum clock is still run- 
ning. 

On a hill behind the wooden residence 
in Hammarby, is a small brick building 
which was built by Linnaeus to house 
h's collections of plants and to safeguard 
them from fire. After Linnaeus’ death, 
they were sold by his widow to an Eng- 
lish botanist. These collections are in the 
care of the Linnaean Society of London. 


In addition to the papers, social events 
and short trips in and near Stockholm 
another and very important part of the 
Congress was the long botanical excur- 
sions. These were field trips of from 
four to eighteen days duration to different 
parts of Sweden for the purpose of ob- 
serving, photographing and collecting 
plants. They were very well organized. A 
descriptive booklet was given to every 
member of an excursion. The booklet 
told where the group would go each day 
and what plant habitats and plants would 
be seen. 

I signed for the Phytogeographical Ex- 
cursion to the Mire Districts in North 
Sweden which was conducted by Dr. 
Hugo Sjérs, Institute of Plant Ecology, 
University of Uppsala. There were ten of 
us and we were of seven nationalities, 
Swedish, Swiss, Finnish, French, German, 
English and American. The languages 
used the most by the group were English 
and German. We travelled by rail in slow 
stages from Stockholm northward, across 
the Arctic Circle to the end of the railway 
line in Swedish Lapland. We never spent 
more than three nights in the same place. 
We slept on the train, in small inns and 
at one time in tents. Sleeping was diff- 
cult because it is never really dark in the 
north in summer. 
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While on the botanical excursion, we 
were in the field all day long, rain or 
shine, weekday or Sunday. We usually 
made our own lunches individually at the 
breakfast table and ate them as a picnic 
wherever we happened to be at noon. 
Each of us carried a thermos bottle of hot 
tea or coffee. We wore knapsacks in the 
field to hold the lunch, raincoat, camera, 
extra sweater and plant specimens. During 
the four days in the Muddus National 
Forest each of us had with him only what 
he could carry in a knapsack. Our suit- 
cases were left at the railway station seven 
miles by foot-path from the Forest. On 
this eighteen day excursion we saw plants 
from all the main groups and plants from 
several habitats ; underwater, bog, 
meadow, forest and mountain top above 
the tree-line. We had the interesting ex- 
perience of seeing herds of the semi- 
domesticated reindeer that are the eco- 
nomic base of the Lappish civilization. 


News 


The Sierra Club in California, is, to 
reverse both the words and meanings of 
an old saw, trying to allow the grass to 
continue to grow beneath our feet. They 
have made their weight felt in the offices 
of the Bureau of Land Management in 
Washington. Their stop techniques on 
the San Jacinto Tramway are something 
we might well study. They are a very 
active conservation group and are in there 
pitching with might and main. 


Plans for 1951 Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the coopera- 
tive planning group, in Philadelphia, the 
spade work for the 1951 meetings was 
begun. 

In a world that seems to be locked in 
a nightmare of confusion it seems vitally 
necessary for some clear, though small, 
voices to ring out. In a time when the 
negative approach coupled with destruc- 
tive fears, permeates our every day lives, 
it is reassuring to know that many small 
groups, and ours is one, are convinced 
that a positive, constructive philosophy is 
vital to our survival. 

With this in mind, our planning group 
is anxious that at our next meeting, we 
succeed at least a little, in demonstrating 
as much “Know How” to our members 
as possible. 


Deadline for 
News Letter Copy 


The deadline for News Letter copy 
will be announced in the preceding issues 
from now on. The date for the May issue 
will be April 15. 
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JAEGER OUR NEW PREXY 
continued from page 2 
fices. With only three dissenting votes, 
this was approved, and Ted Boardman ot 
the Rochester, New York, Museum was 
swept into the office of secretary, while 
Ray Gregg, Chicf Naturalist of the Na- 
tional Capital Parks in Washington, was 
handed the responsibility of the 

chequer. 

Five vacancies on the Board of Direc- 
tors were filled, with Dick Weaver, re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer and now presi- 
dent of the National Association of Bi 
ology Teachers, leading in the balloting. 
This was a tribute to the incomparable 
job Dick has done in building the society 
from a few more than 100 members, 
when he took over, to its present large 
membership. Other directors chosen were 
Edwin Way Teale, author-naturalist and 
past president; Dr. Eva Gordon of Cor- 
nell; Charles Mohr of the Audubon 
Nature Center at Greenwich, Connecticut : 
Dick Westwood, president of the Amer 
ican Nature Association and retiring pres- 
ident of ANSS. Ruth Hopson was ap- 
pointed to the board as representative of 
the western branch of ANSS, to serve un- 
til the June annual meeting of the branch, 
when election of the western representa- 
tive will be held. E. Laurence Palmer of 
Cornel! was re-elected AAAS representa- 
tive of the society. W. Hughes Barnes of 
Muskingum College was named chairman 
of the membership committee, and Dick 
Westwood was continued as conservation 
chairman. 


1951-52 
Board of Directors ANSS 


Dr. Richard L. Weaver, Supervisor Resource 
Use Program, Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Edwin Way Teale, Author - Naturalist, 
Baldwin, L. I, N. Y. 

Dr. Eva Gordon, 
Science Education, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. Charles E. Mohr, Director, Audubon 
Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. Richard W. Westwood, President, Amer- 
ican Nature Assn., Editor, Nature Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Ruth Hopson, Asst. Professor of Science, 
General Extension, Division, Oregon State 


Nature and 
University, 


Professor, 
Cornell 


System of Higher Education, Eugene, 
Oregon 
Ed ‘tor 
Hazel Fink (Mr H ert K.). Elmsford, 
N. ¥ 
AAAS Representatives 

Dr. E. L. Palmer, Professor of Nature and 
Science Education, Cornell University. 


Ithaca, N. 


For Western Section 
Dr. Ruth Hopson, Asst. Professor of Science, 
General Extension, Division, Oregon State 
System of 
Oregon 


Higher Education, 


Eugene, 


NEWS LEETTER 


Announcement 


A new membership rate structure has 
been devised by Treasurer Ray Gregg, as 
a result of decisions made in Cleveland 
New members will be intrigued by the 
variety, and old members had better rush 
out and fill in the new blanks. 


Nature Magazine, which has been ad- 
ded to our list of official publications, is 
edited by our ex-prexie, Dick Westwood. 
If you feel that getting group VII will 
work a hardship on you, just cut down 
on your trips to the moon, or eat fewer 
candy bars, it will be worth your sacri- 
fice. 


Book Committee 

Recognizing that the task assigned to 
the committee created at the New York 
meeting in 1949, and charged with evalu- 
ating nature books, places a great burden 
of work on its members, the future of 
this idea was discussed by the directors 
and by the membership. It was felt that 
the committee represents an opportunity 
to do a real service to nature literature 
and the readers thereof, but that means 
must be found to implement the commit. 
tee and give it every aid. It was voted to 
leave it to the incoming officers to re- 
activate that committee and chart its 
course. It is plain that competent volun- 
teers are needed to assure the success of 
this project. President Jaeger is eager to 
hear from any such volunteers. 


Observation Tower 


After a year of research, it has been 
determined that in the town of Donora, 
Pa., 20 persons died, and 6,000 became 
il] from air pollution. You might (in- 
conceivably) see nonsense in preserving 
our wildlife, but what then of preserving 
your own? 

Vinal Final, a three-day program Uni- 
versity Of Massachusetts from March 16. 
This is Cap'n Bill's last round-up. After 
14 years, he is going to miss his ‘family 
reunions.’ We hope you have a wonder- 
ful turnout this year, Bill. 

A nice letter from Clarence Messner, 
president of the Michigan Botanical Club. 
They are deep in the “Natural Areas 
Project,” to preserve representative wi!- 
derness areas in Michigan. 

The Watchung Nature Club, New Jer- 
sey, has a full program outlined for the 
spring months. 

There were too many wonderful papers 
read at the Cleveland meeting, for us to 
have room in the NewsLetrer. Perhaps 
in a future issue. 


Developing a Science 

Program Around the 
Needs of the People 
By Ernest E. NEAL, Director 


Rural Life Council 
Tuskegee Institute 


DIGEST 
Where technology is simple and crude, 
man’s relations with other organisms are 
close and familiar, and man’s needs are 


few and simple. All of his needs can be 


supplied by the biotic community of 


which he is a part. 

Each acquisition of a new technique or 
a new use of an old technique alters man’s 
relations with the organism about him, 


and changes his position in the biotic 
community. 

Basically, the needs of people today are 
a result of a transition from an agrarian 
society to an urbanized society without the 
accompanying changes in community in- 
stitutions to cope with the changes in our 
way of life. 

The products of manufacturing are the 
instruments that provided the means of 
transition from a nation of isolated vil 
lages and small towns to an urbanized 
society. 

The process of change in the South 
has been greatly accelerated due to the 
rapid mechanization of agriculture and 
the development of livestock farming. As 
a result of these changes, the problems 

f the people are more pronounced. The 
gravity of the problems have created the 
necessity of utilizing educational institu- 
tions to work out adjustment to these 
changes. The organization that has led 
the way in showing how this can be donc 
is the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. The main purpose 
of this organization is to develop pro- 
grams of resource-use education in the 
region. The success of this organization 
has been phenomenal. The secret of this 
success is due primarily to the fact that the 
committee focuses its attention on the 
needs of the people. 

If we are to be successful in bringing 
people within the province of our science 
teaching program, we must understand 
the human community. It is in com- 
munities that we live. The type of com- 
munity in which we live determines how 
well or poorly our needs are met. The 
impact of changes and their affect on 
people are first observable in local com- 
munities. Since this is true, it is to the 
community that we must direct our efforts 
at meeting the needs of people. 


Overseas 


During October our now ex-president, 
Dick Westwood, went to Brussels, Bel- 
gium, as one of the members of the 
United States’s delegation to the Second 
General Assembly of the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature. At 
that meeting he represented the American 
Nature Association, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the Wilderness So- 
ciety and the National Parks Association, 
all members of the Union, and was also 
recorded as president of ANSS. 

Dick reports that thirty-four countries 
were represented at these sessions, which 
were devoted to the crystalization of the 
program of the Union, formed in Sep- 
tember, 1948, at Fontainbleau, France. 
The objective of the Union is to further, 
through education and direct action, area 
and species preservation on a world-wide 
basis. Sections of the Union were created 
to further a standard of measurement of 
areas to the end that the meaning of such 
terms as national park, national monu- 
ment, preserve and so forth would have 
universal meaning. A section known as 
the Survival Service was given the respon- 
sibility of gathering information on and 
promoting the preservation of endangered 
species of birds and mammals. An edu- 
cational section was created and placed 
under the direction of Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, and a committee of three on publicity 
was established, to which Dick Westwood 
was appointed. A program supplying edu- 
cational material in conservation for the 
schools of northern Italy was approved. 
A report on the status of conservation tn 
most of the countries of the world will 
shortly be published by the Union. The 
third General Assembly will be held in 


Caracas, Venezuela, in 1952. 


Welcome To Our 
New Members 


Mrs. Dorothy May Bush, Arcade, N. Y. 


Austin W. Cameron, Natl. Museum of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada 

Priscilla Gaylord, Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


James W. Gebhart, 4926 Donald Avenue, 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Emily Harrison, Fernbank Children’s 
Museum, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rita Kelly, Spencer, Mass. 

Cora Loomis, Painesville, Ohio 

Mrs. Belma G. Meeker, 3528 Stanford, 
Dallas 5, Texas 

Elsie E. Michel, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Miss Elizabeth K. Scofield, Rt. 1, Box 100, 
Redmond, Oregon 

Tom D. Thomas, New Philadelphia, Ohio 

Ethel M. Young, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

L. F. Niles, 29 Irving St., Bingham, Mass. 


Mabel 


NEWS LETTER 


Potter, 23 Fernleaf Ave., Long: 


meadow, Mass. 
Arthur King, Hackley School, Tarrytown, 


We are getting downright international, 
what with Canada, Hawaii and Texas! 
I never should leave out Dr. Palmer, he 
being practically a country unto himself. 
Richard Weaver has to be added to the 
list because he has spread himself and 
the name of ANSS over so much of the 
south that they are talking in Washing- 
ton, of adding his name to the Post Office 
motto... you know .. . “Neither snow 
nor rain nor sleet,” etc. . . . ‘shall stay 
the Weaver from his trade...” 

At any rate, may the printer help us 
when it comes times to publish the new 
membership list —- we will have to add 
another page to the Newstetter. We 
may turn into a magazine yet! 


The Book Shelf 


“Conservation of Natural Resources.” 
Edited by Guy-Harold Smith. John Wiley 
and Sons. $6.00. 

“Water and Man: A Study in Ecology.” 
Compiled by Jonathan Froman and Ollie 
Fink. Friends of the land, Columbus, Ohio. 
$4.00. 

“Water, Land and People.” 
Frank and Anthony Netboy. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


By Bernard 
Alfred A. 


Bulletins 

“Clean Water is Everybody's Business.” 
U. S. Public Health Service Publication No. 
II. Available from Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 20 cents. 

“The Division of Conservation,” describes 
history of conservation at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. “Toward 
Wiser Use of Wood,” available from Forest 
Products Laboratory Employee's Association, 
North Walnut Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
“Michigan Deer,” is the story of deer man- 
agement by the Game Division, Michigan 
Department of Conservation, Lansing 13, 
Michigan. 

“Tracks and Trailcraft,”’ Ellsworta Jaeger. 
“A constantly amusing study of the little- 
known autographs of man and his fellow 
creatures . . one might envision this un- 
common volume replacing gin) rummy.” 
New York Times Review. 

“Council Fires,” Ellsworth Jaeger, Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, Buffalo 
2, New York. 

“Easy Crafts,” Ellsworth Jaeger, $1.95, 
also from the Buffalo Museum. Another of 
Mr. Jaeger’s books is “Wildwood Wisdom,” 
$2.95. Available from the Buffalo Museum. 
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Film Facts 


Many of us implement our teaching 
with films but too few of us really know 
how to use a film. This column will be 
devoted to a few fundamentals of film 
use. 

First, it is important to select a suit- 
able film. The choice of a film should be 
based on its suitability to the grade level 
involved, as well as on the extent to 
which it covers the problem under con- 
sideration. To assist you in making a 
proper selection of films, many producers 
have prepared correlation charts for their 
films. For example, correlation charts are 
available for Coronet Instructional Films, 
Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, and Young 
America Films. Many film catalogs also 
indicate the grade levels for which the 
films are intended or suited. 

After a film has been selected, it should 
be previewed. This preview should deter- 
mine the content of the film and when 
it should be used. Previewing should be 
done by the teacher or, better yet, by the 
teacher and a committee of pupils. 

It is equally important to prepare the 
group or class that is to see the film for 
what they are going to see and why they 
are going to see it. The film should be 
shown as soon as possible after the rea- 
sons for showing it have been estab- 
lished. Outstanding films can be shown 
more than once, especially if basic con- 
cepts are involved. 

Another significant phase in the use 
of films is the follow-up. A film should 
be discussed immediately after its show- 
ing to determine the degree to which the 
reasons for showing it were accomplished. 
The factual content of a film may be re- 
viewed through questions. New interests 
stimulated by the film may be utilized 
for initiating projects, reports, readings, 
and other activities. New words intro- 
duced by the film should be added to the 
vocabulary. 

Finally, students teachers!!) 
should be made to realize that teaching 
films are used fundamentally for learning 
and not for entertainment. Perhaps this 
point should have been clarified at the 
very outset of these comments but at least 
it should be made clear before showing 
a classroom film. 
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